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COMMENT 



A YEAR AFTER 



AT this time, a year ago, the American troops were push- 
, ing into the thickest of the fight, undaunted by the 
inferno of blood and noise, the hideous diabolic rain of 
death. Today they are marching through our streets — 
these rows on rows of bronze-colored boys — coming back 
as modestly as they went away, somewhat abashed by the 
cheering crowds and the young girls throwing flowers. 

In the emotion of the moment it may be that old things 
are passing away, and that all things shall become new. 

It seems appropriate to recall those tragic summer days 
of our suffering and loss, and to inquire into the meaning 
of that Victory which our soldiers bring home to us on 
their banners and for which their comrades died. Will it 
mean spiritual renewal — more ease, more joy, more faith? 
— a richer, more spontaneous and expansive life for all those 
who do their share of work in the world? Millions of 
young men have been pulled out of their little ruts of in- 
breeding toil, have been carried over-seas to discover how 
beauty bloomed in Europe long ago, and how another kind 
of beauty may flame today in their own hearts, may express 
itself in new blood-brotherhoods, and in tragically generous 
ideals. Millions of young women have risen in spirit to 
follow their heroes to that new-old world, and support 
them with hands and hearts in all the arduous details of 
war. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Will it be enough to give back "their old jobs" to these 
boys with the new vision, these girls with the new hope? 
Must we not give them something more? Must we not 
toss to them beauty like roses, beauty from the full fragrant 
baskets of nature and the arts, beauty for them to breathe 
and play with and pin on their coats, and have for their 
own like sunlight? Must we not feel, and help them to 
feel, that every human soul is a potential artist in his own 
way and degree, entitled to free and spontaneous and joyous 
expression in beauty? — and that the universal instinct for 
self-expression in beauty is not to be crushed, or laughed 
at, or postponed, or even quite satisfied from without; but 
is to be fulfilled and developed from within, until it be- 
comes the happiness of life, whether for work or play? 

Is there any other solution for the unrest of the world? 
— any other solution than spiritual enrichment, than open- 
ing the way for a full, free, expressive life where hitherto 
life has been narrow, slavish and suppressed? Our Puritan 
ancestors refused the arts, but their art-instinct flowered in 
religion: must we be sterile because we have lost their 
forced and hybrid flower of faith ? And is there life, or the 
hope of it, in sterility? 

Thus the arts are of cosmic importance. Every art-enter- 
prise which has life in it should be encouraged as an effort 
to free the spirit of man ; statesmen, if they were wise, 
would see to it that the best art of the time flows as nat- 
urally and inevitably through the land as its life-giving 
rivers do. And each humblest joyous effort at creation is, 
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A Year After 

in its degree, an art enterprise. Every farm-boy gaily whit- 
tling out an animal or drawing a head in chalk, every village 
dramatic or poetry club delighting to act their own plays, 
to read their own verses — and leading, it may happen now 
and then, beyond the village levels by opening some youth's 
pathway to the heights — these are the true revolutionists 
who will create the new world. 

Will they create great art, great poetry? Who knows? 
— that is in the hands of the whimsical god who scatters 
at his will the seeds of genius. But at least they may prepare 
and enrich the soil, so that the seed may not fall on rocky 
or barren ground; and they may give the sapling a fair 
chance at healthy growth. A masterpiece of art, or poetry, 
or science, or business — the Reims cathedral, Hamlet, the 
Loening monoplane, Marshall Field's store — is never an 
isolated magic miracle, but the response of genius to the 
cumulative will of the immediate world. The great ages, 
in any department of human effort, come only when great 
energy of creation meets great energy of sympathy. The 
match must strike the right surface to produce the fire. 

H. M. 

NOTES FROM A TALK ON POETRY 

The poet goes up and down continually empty-handed. 
To tear down, to destroy life's lies, to keep the senses bare, 
to attack; to attack for the nakedness he achieves, the sense 
of an eternal beginning and end — that is his job, in Heu of 
getting into the game on a fair footing. 
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